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Exploring both, tjfe meaning of collaboration and the 
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affect- collaboration between- schocis and business and industry. In 
addition, this chapter looks at thfe advice offered on how to deal - 
with these grobleas. The relationship between ^ccllective bargaining \ 
and the collaboration process is developed in 'th^^ fourth chapter- The 
collective bargaining model is pr^ented a way tc streng-then and ' 
iapfove the collaborative' process.. The final chapter reflects brie^iy 
on the colljective bargaining, analogy, presents assuaptipns that caae 
oiit 'of the' discussion of 'collaboration, and discusses the future of 
collaboration* (£ha) ' " " 
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PREFACE 
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f 




We could have approached a disq^ussion of collabora\lon frem a number 
•of perspectives. To cite some examples, — 

.• alternative, organizational Structures in collaboration 

• thl appropriateness of program- and policy-level islues 
in difficult collaborative configurations * 

• an analysis of levell of collaboration including 
representation and authority ' , 



assessing the extent,^ which collaboration is occurring 

After our review of the literature, we felt that a necessary first 

step in analyzing collaboration was to look ♦constructively at the 

process by which collaborative decisioi|||^ are (or can be) reached. 

We believed it was essential to expand the thinking in the area of 

the collaborative pro'cess — something the literature has not yet done.., 

f , / " ■ ,. ^ ... •* • ' 

We recognize the importance of the topics listed above and fiilly 

' ^ ' ' ' r - • - ■ 

acknowledge t.here are others that need attention. Our focus does not 

' ^ • • - - 

deal with the universe o-f issues surrounding collaboration but rather 
address a ^mall and, we believe; significant part of that universe. 
We hope those interested in collaboration will read on with this 
understanding as well as turn their own attention at some point to 
the other elements of the collaboration universe. 
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. Chapter I ^ " 

INTRODUCTiaN ' ' ' ' . 

> ■ ^ 

In recent years, a significant shift ha% occurred in the relationship 
among schopls, -business, labor and government, it is no longer a " " 
questxpxi of wh^hei scliools and the other ins,titutions of the f 
commuitlty should y6rk togj^^ther for the benefat of young people arid 



society. Rather, Ci^e current focus is on how to make the relationship 
among schools, labor, business and government a more effective one 
in helping young people move from school to work, ^^The problems in 
establishii>g and maintaining that relationship are many. Thol^e who 
are involved in efforts to bring education and Work closer together' 
are faced with a mandate to move tj^yond cooperation to collaboration. 
The ^e^g^ral distinction is that cooperation means that comm^h^ty 
institutions ^erv^^n an $idvisory capacity to the schools whereas 
collaboration iseans 'they work together with the schools — that^there' 
is give and ta^e and shared decision making. (Chapter 11^ Defining 
Collaboration, explores the different characteristics, of collaboration 
in grater detail.) The issu^ facii^g today's ^educafcoy^ and commiunity 
people is ^'collaboration. " If the learning and earning problems 
of youth are to be overcome, schools, business, governmeiit and labof 
must work together--they must collaborate. 

About this paper . As we approached thd broad" topic of collaboration 

among, schools and the cft^her major cormnunity institutions, son^ of the 

questions we used Co guide our efforts—and the chapters where thfe 

i 
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quesmons are generally addressed^ — are: 

1. WTiat is m^ant by GoJJ.aboration? (Chapter tl)' . 

2. WTiat incentives fosteV col'laboratiou? (Chapter VL\^ 

3. What obvious barfiers inhibit colXabofatipn? (Chapter III) 



)ter III)^ 



4. Are there more subtle barriers or constraints involved 
in organizational collaboration? (Chapter III) 

5. How much of a collaborative effort depends on individual ^ 
initi'ative and how much on organizational commitment? 
(Chapter IV) - 

6. Is fche^e a mediating role that is needeji between education 
and the business world? (Chapter IV) y 



I- 



How could barriers be removed? (Chapter IV) 

7 ■ ■ 



It is our intent in this paper to- explore both the meaning of . , 
collaboratio^^^^^an^ issues associated with it which emerged as a 

r ^ ■ . ' 

■» * • 

result of our review of the literature in this area. Following our 
'discussion of definitibns and issues, we will focus cSn the prcSTiess 
of collaboration. Here we will attempt to add to the understanding 
o^^^th^ process by developing a potential relationship betweei^two 
previously unYelated areas-^-collaboration and collective bargaining. 



Although the introduction of- collective bargaining may surprise some 

readers, we believe th^ analogy between collective bargaining and. 

collaboratiofi' may offer much that is of valuer to the collaborative 

process, It is -our belief t^iat in the past twenty years the common ' 

stakp the schools, the tmioijs, the government and 'the business 
\ 

* * ■ it 

community in the successful transition of the yjLung has become J&s 

obvious to ^11 concerned as is the common stake of labor and management 

■■' ' ■ - . . . -c: ■ ■■■■ . ' 
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in a healthy, productive economy. At the most general level both ^ 
involve a ptoc^^s' of sixaring power between parties with differ-in^ 
specific interests but 4 common stake in a broad' outcome/ However; 
as in the parallel cas^ of |^at5o.r and manag^ent, a way must be found 
to work tout specifics of promoting that common goal without t^crif icing 
important jDrincjLples or alienatiiig each other.- The procfe'Ss for doing 
that is negotiation. The parallel, then, goes something like this: 

1. Collaboration' is, in part, a process. . - ^ 



2, That process involvj^s negotiation. 

3. That process has received no systematic attention in the 
literature even thougli it 
collaborative effort. ( 



literature even thougli it is crycial to the outcome of any 



4. Collective bargaining is also dependent upon a process that 
involves negotiations, * , 

5r Tffk collective bargaininsf process has received considerable 
^ ^ at^ntion in the literature, some of which involves *ident if ying 
and defining key elements in the process. 

6, Therefore, we concluded, we should examine the 'elements of 
the collective bargaining process attempt to-eprlch our 
understanding of the collaborative process. 



Obviously, collaboration is not totally parallel to collective bargaining 
But our concern with the process rather than the content of collaboration 

has led U9(^in searcK of 'an analogy that jnlght improve that process. 

.... ^ 

Our concern stems from our review of the literature and from our 
experience in collaboration. > 



Much of the work' referenced in this paper concerns education and work 
programs. ' Even though these progprams dominate the discussion of 
collaboration, this Is not meant to suggest that the Collaborative 



\ 



pr6cess5 is limited to education and work. Collabpration between the 
iJublic. education system and other sectors of li'fe has appl'icat'ions 
for a- variety of education programs and for people of all ages. However, 
it is clear to us that th6 mandate and motivation for collaborative 
efforts are definitely present in the education-work aijena more 
strongly than ifi most others at the present time. " " 



Our position on cgllaborati^m First, 'we believe in it. Secon</, 
we endorse it. Third, we participate l^jit.' At the same tinjje^/we 
recognize that it is a cpmplex process that has y^| to be^ fully 
understood or described. Ve agree with'Wirtz in hiS^descrip'tion of 
the 'program^ ^-what we are calling the content of collaboration) " 



versus the * process* 



\ ■ 



.iFirst: the p rogram elements* in an effective education-work 
policy .directed at these ^ probleios at the schbol^to-eraployme^t 
gap have now been pretty well maiilced out, 

'But second: the process elements thsit are manifestlV essential 
to the effective administration of these n^w" programs have not 
beier* significantly developed. While the programs bridge th^'^ . 
*'two worlds," the handling- of them so far h^^ been left largely 
in on^ of these two worlds, edj^cation, alone (Wirtz l$75i4) . 



In view of our commitment to and concern about collaborasjtion, we 
reviewed the literature in keafch of othkrs' views on the topic. - The 
next section discusses the need for collalpoyatioti and raises some 
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important questions about how — ami whethe^ — wevcan a^hiev^ collaboration. 



Thg need for collaboration .'. William McKnight , .Jr* , in tJ^e Journal 
of Career Education , ^ti;esses a cosmion premise: there should be ^ 
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collaboration between schools and business and industrv. 

■ , ' * V . • • ^ 

I Business' and industry have every reason to become deeply 

' • y involved in educati^on — and especially career education. Business 
I • • ^ / ^people should want to respond td t^e alamiing statistic that 
. in any on^ year, aboat' two million young pe^eple leave formal 
education, lacking jp^ills adequate to enter the labor market 
• at> a, level commdnstirate with their academic and intellectual 
promise.* Min^ leave with no marketable skills whateveF; Such 
^ fruitless educational effort wastes educational dollars- 

* - (McKnight/l978:iil). ^ 

In spxte of the proposed Aralue of collaboration, McKnight, like 

others, recogpizes that forming partnerships between education and 

business and incjpstry is not easy. . i 

(T)oo seldom are such forking partnerships realized.' Educators 
as;5um<fc business pieppife are tqo busy. Business people assume ' 
ediucatqjjs will think they just'waiitf" to meddle, if ^hey step 
forWall w^itho^t invitation ^McKnight 1978:38)% 



V , Although t^e tim^ is right foV collaboration, acc'ording to Gleazer, 

the difficulties inyolved in making it happen may be close to* 

/' " insun^ountahlfe. 

. (Collaboration), although univ'ersally appl^iide^ ^.n the abstract, 

/ ' has seen little. practical application^^ probably because it 

* . requires much from ^ both individuals and institutions .The ^ 

^'^^ ' variables in institutional and individual relationships, a^e so 

numerous that .collaboration may appear to be a near-^ impossible 

task. Yet, fn spite of the seeming barriers to achieving, real 

collaboration, the. times call for i£ (Gleazer 1977:1). / 

.\ ^ - . . ■ 
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Peter Horoschak, in his 1971 article entitled ^^The Reaiity of 
Business Education Partnership Programs,'* cites the ivork of Sovde 
(1970) which suggests "some reaspns why collaboration would be 
favored by .business and incJustr3r^^s well as by tljiB public schools. 
It may be worthwhile briefly to review \the *'pros*' So^e identified 
\eight years agcj on behalf of collaboration. 
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*Froia ' industry ' s point of vifew: * » - 

•/ 

1. Business depends on skilled manpower and social sta^lity'to 
survive. Why, ^then, pay t^axes to ^support schools and then 
be forded to' retrain the graduate, and why pay tax bills for 

. crimie and welfare when positive educational programs can 
reduce both?i ^ * 

2. ^- A well-trair\^d and educated work force will attract ^industry 

to an area tffiereby producing greater tax revenue. 

3. Good business management practices could ""be put toward more 
efficient allocation of school resources. . 

4. Pre-eminence in technological development can be retained 

' ^ only with a good educational system. * " . 

1,5. Cooperation of schools will reflect posiLlvely on the 
maintenance of the system of free enier^ise.' ^ 

6. . Direct intervention in solving social problems possible 
through the schools: 



From the educators* point of view: . x 

1. Ttle I educational system can keep up, with t;j^hnologicajl change 
through communicationtwith industry." ^ 

2. Business mangement techniques would help school -administratoris 
cope with the rising costs of education, 

3. Curriculum and instructional techniques are releVant only as 

long as the^ relate to urban living and work opportunities. 

*■ ■ . • 

4. /Corporate personnfel can be used to* enrich the studeitt^^ 

learning' experience and enhance -tAe vocational gui^dance 
, program. - 

• 5, The business '^environment should be used to train for. working 
^ in ''the private sector of the econo;gy. ( , 

\ 

6. 1 Industry support would be valuable for in^-seryice 'training 

of teachers • . ' 



Apart from these benefits to business and industry and to the public 
schools, Sovde found that "the results of previous attempts^ to 
collaborate suggests guarded, optimism at best" (SoVde 1970:10-11 as 



cited in Horoschak 197ir26-27). School people are suspicious of 
the intentions of industry, which has confused industry about how to 
work with schools. ' Horoschak cites the following as factor? inhibltin 

the school-business pa'Ytnership: communication ptoblems, lac^ of 

* • » 

initiative on the part of the schqols, insufficient authority, the 

need for strong leadership, the need to focus, on' a specific project, 

and th# need for involvement students as well as school staff and 

lousiness people (Horosehak 197J:28-?9). . . * 

1. ■ - . ■ ^ . 

I ■ - - 

A.surVey conducted by The Confereijce Board in the early 70 's describes 

the earlier role«of business—one less demanding than collaboration. 

' * %' 

Although the conclusion sugge^ed by the results of the survey is 

optimistic a^out businegs^eople and school people working together,' ■ 

Finley reminds us of the* problems involved iti establishing that 

relationship. Looking at this early work from the perspective of 

our current concern with collaboration, one is struck by "The Proper 

Role of business'' which is described as follows:* ^ 

The key words in defining, the roles of business for educators 
woyld be suppcfttive , and cooper at iye . They seek a partnership ^ ' 
with business that is not so mif&h a day-to-day working^ 
arrangement for most (educators^r^ut rather as a back-up and \ 
assurance that (educators) aren't working in iso^tion 
(Finley 1973:4). ^ ^ \ * 

Hiwevet, Finley' s finaj. statement suggests very generally what might 
lead to more effective collaboration: 

-'"^^^t seems obvioiis that before businessmen and educators tan 
fully understand o^e another and begin ^to work to 'improve 
.t^e system jointly, they must talk to each^other (Finley JSk73:18). 
(Emphasis added.) ^ 
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' Talk-iiTg to.each. other 4* ©nf umbrella phraSe Ipr -the process of ^ " 



' collahpi^ation, -In Chapte;r IV^ present ,a new paradigm 'for the. 
, '^process**" of Vcoilaboj^at ion ifi some detail,/s At this- point / how^ve*^^^ 
^ we, can *iqQclude -'that • col Jrabo ration is desirable ^anjd, at. the sa:^e * - 
time, difficult to' achieve/ 'Let us now see wh^t kinds . of- questions ^ 
are>being-ralsed about the difficulty of collaborating? 

Some questions about c^i i |^j||^^^rl The Spring 197^ edition of the 

■ ' ' ^ ' ' ' \ ' ' ^ 

National^ Manpower Institute newsletter referred to avstudy funded 

by the Natignal Institute of ^Iducation. . At that time, NIE was 

reviewing the Consol^iim Work-Education Council** ( tfte Work- 

Educat ion Exchange . ^978:3). ^NIjE wanted the study to answer three 

questions: " ^ 

1. Is collaboratg/Dn possible? The concept of collaboration 
. assumes that the institutions* of education, labor, business 

and others concerned with youth development will find , 
. enough ^common i^erest in the gddl of helping young people 
to move between education and work that each institution 
would be willing , to submerge some of its own self-interests 
to^ accomplish this large goal. Is this really possible oj^ 
is ther.e a basic conflict between 4he . groups ' self-interest 
that will not allow fruitful collaboration? 

2. When cpllaboratiQn does occur, does it cause institutional ' 
change and create linkages that yould otherwise not exist? 
If so, what is the nature of the change? ; 

3. Are benefits for young actually fou^d when collai»*ation ^ 
results in institutional change and new linkages? . Wfeii are 
those benefits? ( The Work-Education Exchange ^ 1978:3), 




3** 





Apparently, the problems in collaboration between schools and business,^ 
"and industry \^re significant enough to cause NIE to ask whether 
collaboration is even possible. ^y'^Tthough the second and third 
questions assuine that , is is possible, nobody said it would be easy. ^ 
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^ Invc^Ving.the conimunity in p\ibl±c 'schools is a lot iike making 
' loVe -fo^ a gorilla. Op.ce you start the process, you can't quit * 
. , . -until^th'e'.gor-illa is ready to .quit . (Nolan Estes, from remarlcs 
at el^e^AA^A Convention, Edij^tioh USA , Febvijiry 1978:193.) 



Beyon4 the tissue of vhei(:]^r colljaborat'^^on is possible and,, if so. 



what 



lat^^eto" linkages are crtfated and wMlMfc^enef its for young people 

occur, we need to be concerned about^trengthening the collaborative 

"^relationship.. Hensley^ addresses himself to th^s problem when he 
' * *^ * * ^ • 

^ ^^sks the folj^owing: " - ' , • . . * 

, J . ■ 

1* Who shpuld^take the lead in planning for implementation? . 

2. Are th* intereists of education and business/industry 
- compatible? ' ^ , 

•■ . . ' • ■ ' ^ 

6. . Can institutiorta^iized^educatlonal offeringa be coordinated 
' . with the* opportunities vhlch now exl3t for worlc and ' ' ' 

,^ • employment? / 

4. Do collaborative efforts aiaorig leaders in business^ industry, 
and education lead to external tontrol of ^choolin^? 
(Hgnsley 1977:16-20.) - \, 

Kerineth* Hpyt , in a recent paper on "The'^ Concept of Collaboration, 
and CariSer Education," focuses primarily on the benefits to students, 
educators^ business, labor and indusljry that can tes;ilt frojn 

x] ' ' ^ ■ ' ■ ■ ' " * • " 

Collaboration. Resulting from the first two mini-conf erenciis 

'J 

sponsored by .USOE's Office. of Career Educatiqp^during >197?-75, t^e 

. paper also addresses two basic problem^about collabof ation. 'i^he 

prdbl^s which were discus^sed by the conference parfcicipantSL and ' 

which now appear in. som^ derail in the r^poft are: , , • 

^ ' Problem 1: To what ^xtent is mieetlng the goal of education as 

preparation for work a responsibility of ^the business/ 
lab9r/induartry cotemunity? # 



Problem 2: To what extent are educators willing to 'share " 

responsibility and authority for preparing students 
' for work with the business/labor/indtxstry coinmunity? 

' " ^ (Hoyt 1977: 7-10, ) 

Although as Hoyt states, "Sob^ coraraunities have, already found ways, 
of solving both'^of these basic problems,'" he concludfes that "...much 
regains to be done" (Hoyt 1977:10), What Hoyt suggests we need in 
^order to solve both problems are^ .sufficient level of trust, 
detennination; and consnitment on both sides*' (Hoyt |977;10) * Thus^ 
in order that the benefits f ro^fi^ollaboration mightbe realized, we 
taust solve the problems; to solve the problems, we must understand 
the process of collaboration. ' ^ 



Walsh advises us that: ^ ' ^ 

The crucial question concerning. collaboration Is whether schools 
will be willing to share policy-making and ' operational 
responsibilities with other comnunity organiaations and-" agencies, 

. and whether non-educational organizations and institutions will 
be willing to assume new responsibilities for educational programs 
The answer to this question can be determined only if specific 
.activities are identified which are uniquely suited to 

• 'collaboration' (Walsh 1976:18). 



Walsh alfeo points out th^t 'the primary, distinction betwjeen^*, . .communi 

work education couijcils and school-community mechanisms that already 

■ . ' ' ' 

exist is in the N^rocess, * I.e., the proposed councils would involve 

* collaboration* hetween institutions and agencies, whereas most 

existing mechanisms involve merely 'cooperation.* Until specific 

areas of collaboration are idefitified, however, this distinction will 

remain in the realm of semantics" (Valsh 1976:18). 
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His warning deserves our attention. In the two years sinqe Walsh's 
paper ^ we have raade progress; but we have not yet fully mastered or 
fully explicated the process of collaboration; Underlying the 
'.questions raised above is the need to better define and jdescribe 
what it'is that we" mean by collaboration. we move ahead in that 
direction, we will be better able to detannine if collaboratiorl is 
possible, if it creates change, who should .he doing it, if it changes 
who controls schools., the responsibilities of the various agencies, 
(and the roles that educators should play. 



Summary > Collaboration, is no longer a luxury — e^i^ecially for those ^ 
involved in e ducat ion- and--work. Collaboration is a reality and wis 
must move ahead* If we are to sufcieed, however, we must m\derstand 
collaboration; we must look at the problems and then attempt,' to 
improve the ptoces%. Chapter II presents def initllons ^and characteristics 
of collaboration; Chapter III discusses the problems; Chapter IV ♦/ 
presents a new approach to the process. - . . 

■ ■ .. ' - - v~ :r . 
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• . ■•• ' . ~ • ■ ' ,, : ^ 

• . ' . ■. . DEFINING COLLABORATION • '• . , 

« » ■ • 

In OUT' review ^6^ the literature, ^vjp f^tind a number jof .definitfons 
of collaboration. We examined each definition first to' establish 
what Che piajor ideas we'H and second to e^tamine the overall 
characteristl^cs that are associated with collaboration. The first 
part of the V:hapter presents the definitions and the ufejor ideas, 
Tbe second part attempts to synthesize the ideas and discusses spuie . 
themes that emerge. 

Most oS» those who are' writing* about collaboration come from the - 
educatioi:i-and-work field. Thus, most of the definitions refer in 
some way to education-and-work progtams or/ issues... Although we 
believe collaboration can and should go beyond the fqctis on young 
people and work, we recognize that the mandate to collaborate^ is 

• Stronger in the education-and--work area than perhaps in any other . 
area ap4 that collaborative efforts in that field are gre^t in 

■ \ ■ 

number and have a long history* 

The Definitions • , ^ 

The six definitions pres'ented here illustrate the growing complexity 
of pur \mderstanding of what is meant by collaboration. Each 

m 

dfe/inition also contributes to the key 'features of coll^oration 
which appear at the end of this chajpter. / ^ ^ ■ 
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. * Qtefi^iticm 1 : McClaln and Sockol in Community Education/Work 
Collabdratxon^ . A Mas$achu^ett?s Perspective b«gin with a general 
. discussion of the naiure of an educationVwork cpllabor^ation. They 

■4 ■ ■ 

define it in k general way- as follows^; * \ ■ * 



Coimnunity education^work collaboration* . .is characterized ^ - ^ 
by arrangements cjf members of a co.miqunity'^ to facilitate thfe - 
transition of young people between institutional educationV^ ' . 

and whatever, is to follow (e.g., work or. f urtfier edu9ation) 
(McCXain and Sockol 1978:1). * 




...4: 



A m^jor point in McClain and Sockol's defini^tion tfhen^ emphasizes 
yhat members of a community do or ' what they 'arrange* foy the young 
people, in their schools • . . 



Definition 2 : The notion of collaboration becomes more specific ' - 

when we look at a definition presented by a participant in one* of ^ ^ 
USOE's miniconferenc^s on /^The Conceptualization of Collaboration.". 
Dr. Edwin Herr offered the following^ef initio'n which Was accepted 
by the conference partici^nts: ; 



. /Collaboration is sHarecT coimnittaent to and responsibility 
for. career education learner outcomes which involves- both 
clear psychological and tangible investments among 
participants (Notes f rom the Miniconf erence No . i; 1977:3). 

- . ' ( 

In Herr' s definition, we have shared commitment and responsibility 
as characteristics of those involved in collaborat'lon. In addition, 
the commitment and responsibility is tied to learner outcomd*s sji^ 
associated with psychological and tangible investments by those' ' 
involved in collaboration. 



, , , ■ IS 



/ . 
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Definition 3r Kenneth Hpyt offers a. definition which distinguishes 



between cooperation and collabo;:atlon-. The' primary distinction 



aiakes is . that collaboration means investment^ in policies and oixeratiorial 
practices; cddperatiop does nat. v ' • * - _ 

Collaboration ' is a term thatf implies the parties involved 
share responsibility and authority for basic policy^ * ' 
decision-malcing, i * cooperation, oxi the other hand, is a term 
that -assumes two or more parties, each with separate and 
autonoioDus programs, agree to work together in making all 
' such programs more successful. To 'coo^^^ate' with another' 

agency or organization carries no. implication that one either 
...can, or should, affect its policies or operational practices 
(Hoyt as cited in Walsh 197^*91-92} • \^ 

Hoyt (like Herr)^ includes shared responsibility. He adds thfe idea 
that i^hority fdr policy decision-making is also shared. 



Definition 4 : Another view of the characteristics associated with 
collaboration is presented by Mary Ann ]Kiirsap' in -her AERA pap^, 
"The State Capacity Building Grants ^Program in Dissieaiination: The 
Federal Evaluatldn.Perspec^ttv^." Altho^gh het*'s is hot: stt?.etLy a ■ 
definition of collaboration^ Millsa$>, identifies sope itapdrtant ' 
characteristics of colMhoration: '\ ■ * , * 

1. Each piarty's decision to become involved in tlje Joint ' ^ 
venture results froiq choice; participation is ^»luntalVo ' ' 

-> ■ ' - • ■ ■ rr . , , . 

2. All parties have an equal, stake in the activities , 
undertaken. Usually this ,iaeans that each party is , • . 
contributing the same amount of money or is Investing 
the same amount of time or effort. ^ ' ' 

3. All parties have an eij^l stake in ^tffe cpngequences * 
of the activities, good or ill. In cdllaborating in ^ 
writing a book, for example, each authar'f hares the 

1^ consequences of royalties^ if any, of mmA or nbtoriety, 
and of any inaccuracy in the text. 

1 ' ' ♦ 
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.4. Within the mrocess of collaborating, *'*decision7making i^ 

ahared, or ^ stated in the reverse > each party has ve^ # ■ 
power over/ what is undertaken. \ \ " ^ 

^ ✓ ... ^ ' , ' 

5.^ Each, party ±& dependent upon the others fc«:|.the a^ccomplishinent 
j . of the activities—that, each/ on its dlmV *could not , . 

accomplish a3,l the:work. \ ' 

^ » . ' •' ' - / ■ 

,6.. €?erhaps not an essential element, but still critical, 
. personal interaction among the parties, some araonn^.^^ 
frequent fa1|p"-to-f ace contact- 

7. I^^tly, there is a common understanding of expectations, 
' o t what each ^party is to do, including knowledge of'the 
constraints or limitations under which each party is 
^operating (Millsap 1978:3-4). ^ 




The major ideas from Millsap include voluntary^^^^ax^icipation, having 
an equal st^^e in activities and consequences, shared de els ion- 
making, interdependence regarding • accomplishing^work, personal^ 
interaction, and cominon understanding of obligation^ and constraints. 

^ ^ ■ ' . . V . 

MilJ-sap'S characteristics of collaboration could be called "ground 
rules" for collaboration. The characteristics are both descriptive 
and prescriptive. For example, having an equal stake in. the 
consequences of the activities both describes what can (or should) 
happen in collaboration and suggests the way in which collaboration 
should occur. 

Dqfinition 5 : Perhaps the most often cited definition of 

collaboration is one developed by Paul Barton of. the National 

Manpower Instftute. His definition is: 

A process of collaboration means the participation of the * 
represBntativeg of the important institutions and sectors of 
the community that have the responsibility, ^resources, and' 



influence to deal with the whole of the transition^to . 
-regular adult employjnent . It- means |in attempt to accompli'sh 
(jointly whk x ff pt^ d not be achieved Aiigiw,^and a whole that~ 
is large r^han the Sum of its .parts. . , . 

;A collaborative process' as used here. 'is identified by: 

' - V , • Ibeing an organised activity within an agreed-upqti " 
po^licy for its conduct; ' ^ " 

the participation of r^ipresentativ^s; of education, 
IfusineiS'^, I'^bor, parents, fche voluntary and service 
organization sector, the puMic,'' students. ...or at least 
a sufficient number of the aboveS to provide the 
expectation of significant achievement; 

• . an involvement in the improvexnent of the transition 
arrangements rather than the rest of the group 
being 'advisory* to any one of the represented - ~ - 
institutions or sectors; and . v 

i • the development of, or working on the*,developtnent 

of » an agenda of substantive actions, a prioritizing 
of the items on the agenda, and, planning toward actually 
" carrying out the agenda (Barton 1977 as cited in 
Int;.eragei>ay. Collaboration 1978; 5> . ' 

The ecjphasis ^dded in the; original identifies th^; concepts Barton 
^wishes to emphasize* ^ Barton stresses sctive participation as well 

as Vho should be involved. Under 'collaborative process ^ ' he begins 

•■ ^ ■■ ■ . • • % 

to establish a frajnework in which collaboration should take place. 

The content of collaboration — the speci&Lc items that might appear 

on the agerida — ate left to the discretion 9^ the participants. Junlike 

the problems associated with collaboration (see Chapter III), sj^ific 

topics or issues are not mentioned. ^ 



Definition 6 ; Another view of collaboration is proposed by Ferrin 

r ■ . 

and Arbeiter in Bridging ■ the Gap A Collection of Education-to-Wbrk 
Linkages . In their report, Ferrin and' Atbeitqr propose that 
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education- to-work linkages can be described in teems of a' f ive-atage 
collaboration^ continuum. The continuum _tai3ge^from separation" (where 
the^sohool has nb contact/yith business and/n.dustry^ to integration , 
. (where -education/a^^w^J^ beeoae ^^single. toro^Ss) . The' definitions 
of fhe fd'ur key categories ^re as iollows (the" category of ' separation 



omitted because* ho programs tinker con3ider at iion 'fell in this 



category) : 



^4. 



1. Communit y: programs) primarily intended to open 4 ^ 
dialogue andean effective exchange of informat^ion between 
the worlds of education and worlc« The intention is not so 
much to effect' change as to -Influence perception^ and 
attitudes. 

2. ^ Participation ! (Programs) in this category move toward 

facilitating and fostering recommendations and advice 
made by one party to the other. 

3. Substitution : These are programs that periodically 
replace the school setting or the teacher with the 
workplace and the supervisor. ^ * 

^; . ■ ' S 

4. Integration ; These are programs aimed toward making 
education and work a single process in which the 
individual learns and earns simultaneously. In our 
specialized society, this type of process normally 
affects a limited number of individuals %n special 
situations' (Ferrin and Arbeiter 1975:2-3). 



■ / ... 
Although the continuum is obviously meant to describe education-and- 

•■ ■ " 1 ' I - • 

work programs, the notion pf stages or phases of collaboration is 
generally useful, It^suggests, for example, that the process^ of 
collaboration might 'involve moving through stages similar to those' 
associated with .programs. Thus*, collaboration itself might begin 
communication and over time move toward integration. The important 
idea for collaSora^gn i^' that neither the process nor the outcomes 
always remain at one level-^collaboration shifts and its outcomes shift. 



Sununary . The six definitions specify a number of ""elements thatJ 

one might hope to find in a collaboraCive^eVfort. Overall, it 

• / • , ■ . ' • ;/ 

would appear that there is suffic^^ent interest in and concern for^ 

" ■ ', " ' " ' ' 

collaboraifioti to bring abot!^ expanded def inition(s) and identification 

of more key featui-es or characteristics'. They key features of 

collaboration mentioned so far are impressive in number and in 

scope. A synthesized version of the definitional features basec^ on 

the six definitions' is presented here to illustrate the scope of , - 

what has beern emphasized in literature. 

. Key Features of CollabQration 

!• Voluntary and active participation • 

■ . . ' ■ ■> 

2, FsychologicaX and tangible investments 

2.1 s having an equal stake ^ " * 

. ' ; / ■ . ' ^ ' J 

3, Sharing among collaborators ^ 

3.1 c^imaitment and. responsibility for leatner outcomes 

3.2 responsibility and authority for policy making ' 

3.3 decision making - ' 

3.4 interaction - 

3.5 a common understanding of expectations 

3.6 making arrangements for young people 

3.7 inter d^^ndence in^arrying out activities 

4 , Organizing collaborative meetings 

4.1 using an agenda 

4.2 prioritizing agenda items 

4.3 planning how to carry out the agenda 
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oar paraphrSslng and reordering of the key features,- we find ( 
^ ■• ^ , . „ •. ^ •■ . ^ 

that much of tVia emphasis . (and deservedly fsp) is on the sharing 

which roust ga on at th^ collahoration table> This "sharing" Is' 

; particularly imRorlant. because qQllahorators ar^ in some "sense 

outside their organisational boundaries. The emphasis on sharing 

may reflect the need 'to improve our understaliding of ' interagency 

- . - -■ ' ' ' 

collaboration. More importantly, perhaps, sharing together with 

organizing (item 4) points to the importance of developing and 

using some identifiable fprm of collaborative process . We agree 

with the emphasis given Vo sharing and organizing and we endorse the 

need to improve the mechanisms for achieving b'oth. * 

Finally, a simple word about an issue which we view as "semi- ^ 
definitional"— does collaboration thrive be6t if it is policy oriented 
and shuns specific projects or if it uses a specific project fpcus 
to build the relationships. We have only biases not the definitive 
answer. Our f eelitig is that for multiple sector collaboration it 
is best to take' the first approach ani^for one--to-one collaboration 
the second. However, both multiple sector and multiple organization 

collaboration which focus on policy are greatly enhanced by the 

■ ^ 

existence of one-to-bne collaborations focusing on specific projects. 
The ideal, in our opinion, is a mix. 



Before we move to our discussion of the collaborative process 
(Chapter IV), we would like to brief ly' review some of the problems 



and issues* other have raised about collaboration c>ee whether 
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V 



the^ too suggest that the collaboration process needs greater 



attention fhan it has received sto far. 

t 

r ' ■ 
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Chapter 3 ^ 

/ PRO&IEMS AND/AOVI-CE^ON CQLLABORAT-feN 



f 



In. this section, we will recount some of the problems others have 
identified that are-^ either pari of or that affect collaboration 

between schools and business and industry* Following our discussion 

of the problems, we will look at some of the advice offered on how 

to dea^ with these problems. - .. . ^ 

■ - . ■ ■ . ■ ' ' i 

■ r ■ ■ ' ' I' 

The Problems ' Pfl' 



1' 



According tp Burt and Lessinger, there are characteristics inherent 
in thevcollaboration process that can certainly influei^||^ and perjjaps 
impede the efforts of those ^.nvolved. These characteristics, which / 
constitute a;^ framework within which collaboration takes place, are 
as follows: \ 

On the education side, school adiiiinistrators^e^id to — ^ 

1. Be confused as to what they want from industry. 

1^ . * ■ 

2. Lack knowledge of how industry is organized or how to approach 
industry. 

3. Be suspicious of the motivations of industry in wo^Jring 
with schools i 

4. Fear that industry groups will become special interest 
pre^ssure groups . • 

Be unwilling to provide staff to work with industry in — ^ 
developing cooperative relationships. 

6. Place too much emphasis on advisory coimtii ttees at local, 
State and national levels as the sole technique for 
achieving industry^edu^ation cooperatioh. 

7, Lack understanding of the role of the instructor in achieving 
industry-education cooperation. 
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^ 8. Fail to provide central office coordination of indus^try ^ 
. participation In the individual schools of the scKoo'l 
system,' • ' , _ . ,i , 



• Burt and Lessinger add that 'industry participation in school prograkis 

can become diffused and* relatively impotent Because supervisory 

\ V 

staf f at both central office and "^individual schools are je:rtous 
of each other's perogatives in establishing indi^ry contacts. In 
addition, state officials^, national educational organizations and ^ 

. ! . . * ■ • ^' 

the U.S, Office of Education have not provided idealistic guidelines ^ 

and adequate st^ff to enlist and encourage industry partici!j>ation * 

in school matters. ^ - , , 

On the side of business and industry, there ±q often — 

1. .Confusion concerning the mission of public ^ieducationV 
school organization, and how to work effectively with 
school people. . 

2*. Unwillingness to make long-range commitmcjnts to volunteer 
services td schoo^^s, thus creating anu>ng educators a sense 
of ii^enuanency and resulting self^-seeklug motivations on 
the part of industry. • / _ 

.3. Dlsillusiorunent w|>erf school official^ take a cautious |^ ' 
approach to JLnduatry-initiat€;d.^cpoperative programs. 

4. Lack of planned organization, assignment of staff, and 
budgeted funds; to effectively channel and impleme;nt the 
desire to be 'involved in work with schools.. 

5. Lack of knowledge and leadership, as to what may rightfully * \ 
be deman^fed, as a matter of public policy, ^rojn the public 
schools (Burjt and Xe^singer, 1970, as cited in W^lsh* 
1977:11^112). , 

This analysis suggested that there are significant problems in 
perspective^ and nnderstanding on the part of both^ educators and 
business and indiistfy. The problems both precede and occur siimultaneously 
with collaboration. . ' 



On a, different level, ^^^Jisley has laentified eight . .potential 

-i^arriers tq infireased intaraction." In a genbral way, the barriers 

begin to address the 'problems 'of^ the process of jcollabqration aa 

well as to suggeslL^ome of the content which needs to be addressed 

during the collahorat ion process. 

. u. State and local pebple involved in career edilcation frequently 
do nof seek out the help of business and industry early 
/ in- the project. ■ - 

2. Business people have trouble participating in the ^Ichools 
because of certification and credential requirements. 

3. Career prospects are hard to identify. V 

4. The competencies se^ by business and industry as necessary 

^ for work are often unclear to those in education. ' - 

\' * . •* 

^5. Greater understanding iar needed of security, safety and 

^ insurance-related problems. ^ " \ 

. ' 6. There is lack of continjiity in communications between 
. schools and^ business and industry, j. ^ ^^^h->^ 

7* There ^s never enough time? there is never enough uKsney. 

, 8. There l^s a gap between ^the requirements business and 

industry and, the objectives of the school (Hensley 197S:28'-30) 

In addition to the dk) re -personal problems cited by Burt and Lessinger, 
we haye the professional projflems identified by Hensley. Problems 
such as certif ical/ion, and credentialing requirements; identifying 

V •• • 

career prospects; clarifying competencies needed f or ^woyk; explaining 
securit]?', safety an^ ii^surance-^relat^'^needs; and narrowing the gap 
between \^at business 'aij)! industry want and what the schools wani 
can all bfe viewed as^genda items -for collaboration. In that sense, 
these prohlems address a form of 'content* of^ collaboration* They 

suggest spme^ of the things that those involved in collaboration 

■ ■ . i 

Tified td be taljicing about.'' * * 

. . . - . ■ ' ■ ■ • . 



Another' problem identified by Hensley--one which he considers to be 
primary in the relations between education and the cbinmunity — is 
".. .inter pfretiGg outcomes to the community" (Hensley 1978:33). 
Although Hensley aLssociates this problem^ primarily with implementing 
.mandated legislation in the schools, collaborators, we may assume, . 
must also interpret their activities and outcomes to the community. - 

In an -earlier paper, Hensley presented six problem areas discussed 
at the Education Commission of the States 1976 annual meeting. 
Similar in many ways to the pot'ential barriers listed above, the 
problem areas also suggest topics to be addressed through the 
process of collaboration • The six problem areas are: ' 

1. Society expects the schools to do the entire job' of 
pi'eparing people for the world of work. 

2. There is little agreement as, to what skills, attitudes,' 
and- experiences best prepare persons for work and living. 

\ \ ^ ■ ■ ■ ' 

3. Schools tend to emphasize either career learning or liberal 
arts rather than a- blend or infusion of the two. 

4. There are limited opportunities for developing new skills 
and, attitudes after pne leaves the formal educational 
system, 

5. Given the existing financial problems faced by our 
educational system, it appears unlikely that any system 
will be in a position to do much toward problems of ^ 
preparing persons for work. 

6. Our society has a tendency to launch efforts toward solving 
problems of careers and life preparedness before problems 
are caref ully^ide-ntified and defined (Hensley 19^?:2CK22). 

Although the problem areas begin to touch on some o€ the-s^sues 
involved in the process of collaboration, what Hensley and others 
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have identified as problems are closely associated with the content 

* ■ * . 

or. topics -that collaborators must. decide or resolve. Thus, we know • 
more at this point about wHat those involved in Collaboration need, 
to talk about than we do about how t?est to do that talking. In the 
process of decision making and attempting to achieve resolution, 
having an understanding of the process of collaboration becomes 
critically important. . An adequate understanding of the process can 
determine whether or not problems such as those identified by Hensley 
are properly addressed, 

♦ 

Hensley's conclusion reinforces our belief in the importance of 
understanding the process of collaboration — "Concensus among decision 
makers is the key, and representatives of business, industry and 
education are central participants in the process " (Hensley 1977:36) 
(Emphasis added.) This brief reference to the nead for consensus 
among participants in the collaborative process illustrates what 
we think deserves greater attention and incre^ed understanding. 
That is, how does oae achieve consensus — how does one negotiate 
effectively in the coi^aboration process? 

Another- view of the problems associated witlj collaboration is 
presented by Richard Ungerer in a recent paper titled Work and 
Service ExperieHce for Youth . Ungerer develops the idea of two 
kinds of constraints that affect bpth educators and employers — 
attitudinal constraints and practical constraints. Both kinds of 
constraints ar^ similar to the ideas presented by Burt and Les^inger 
i|ind by Hensleyw - ^ 
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The Advice ^ ^ - • ^ 

lingerer suggests that one way of addressing constraints is through. 

• the establishment of collaborative councils which should include ■ 

leaders from education as well as from business and Industry. He 

, i V> . • 

identifies three roles for the councils, each of which suggests an 

approach to achieving co^abbration. The first role is brokering 

and technical assistance; the second is policy development and 

.... ^ . , . ■ ' . 

advocacy; the third is coordination and manageiment (Ungerer 1978:24). 
In these three roles, one. can sra#''^e broad outline for a process 
approach to collaboration. By defining the roles that the councils 
are to 'play, Ungertii can be said to be focusing on the framework 
within wh^-clj particular content issues can be resolved. 



A similar suggestion comes from Hensley. He recommends that ' 
■ ■ f ■ • . 

-.proposed levels of collaborative activities must be established 

beforehand to det^naine^at outconjes are possible before seriotis 

discussions begin" (H^slfey 1978: 26) . By proposing levels of 

activities, Hensley, like Ungerer, is recognizing the need to 

define what role is to be played by those iijvolved in collaboration 

as well as how that role can effect outcomes* 



McKnight^ suggests some specific roltes businesses xsight play in wrklag 
with schools in order tor^help circtWent the problems in forming 
working partnerships. His suggestions are: ^ 

1. Help obtain supporting legislation. 

2. Recognize and fully support collaborative education 
opportunities-* ^ ^ 
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3. Provide employment experience for business orientation 

1- r t ^ ^ ^ 1 ^ 



for lodal teachers. 



i , ■ t 

. • 4, Support the school's guidance, placement and follow-up 
services, ; ^ 

5* Speak out about business and tell it like it is (McKnight 
197a:38--41). , 



T^s list includes activities businesses can do and attitudes 
businesses might hold which would support collaboration. In that 
seMe, McKnight 's suggested, roles apply primarily 'to a situation 
where>|chools and business and industry are ready and willing to 
work iogether^' 

Ah evan more concrete approach is recomiended by Sampieri. He 
suggests both organizational approaches and personal techniques to 
use in coming tO( grips with the. probiems of collaboration. His advice 



is offered to educators; similar advice would be appropriate for 



those from business and Industry. Sampieri advocates following six 

.i^^-' ■ ■ ■ • . . . • ■ 

rules under the organizational approach. These are; ' ' - 

1, When you consider involving an institution in a partnership, 
do not assume that you need not plan your effort . 

2. Undeirstand clearly the primary purpose of the proposed 
linkage. 

3* Diagnose the characteristics and possible motivation of 
your prospective partners. 

4. Develop a classification system that will help the educational 
^ management team plan With and respond jto, various' members in 
the partnership. ^ 

^- Distihguish between 'initiating*^ and *maintaiBing* 

partnerships when developing or re-evaluating your management 
plan. V 
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^6. Do not attempt -Ld initiate a- partnership ^uniqss an adeq^uate. 
number of school personnel can -be - dalegated sufficient 
responsibility (Samdieri 1975:47-52). ,] ■ ^ 

In addition to this or^nizational advice, Sampieri ofif Qrs- some 
personal advice on hov to sell a program to goneone in the comfliuni'^ty^. 
For example, be persistent, keep your sales pitch. short, dQn'c try ' 
to close a deal on the phone, don't compete for lunch checks, and 
so on. Thus, the educator is getting some advice' on flow to relate 
more effectively on a one-to-pne basis with people in business and 
industry. Again, similar advice might be helpful to business and 
industry people. 



Sunanary of the Problems and Advice , i/e have, reviewed the characteristics 
of educators and of people In business, industry and labor that tend 
to disrupt collaboration. We have looked at some of the barriers and 
problems that ©ay make collaboration more difficult. We have toudhed 
briefly on advice to those involved in collaboration ranging from the 
role organisations should play to personal advice on how to collaborate. 
Much of the literature emphasizes the difficulty of collaborating and 
proposes very general guidelines for promoting more effective 
collaboration. ^ 



fhe problems appear to be more fully ^developed at this point than the 
solutions. We think therefore that a better and broader understanding 
of the process of collaboration la^ very .much needed. /'Before we 
present the parallels we believe exist between collective barg^iining 
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and the collaboration process, we will discuss one final docuIae^t 
which services as a sighificant transition between the problems and 
guideiinies presented earlier and our' discussion of the collaboration 
process^ in the n^t chapter • 



Principles for Agreement In Collaboration \ 
In a recent^ paper prepared by Miguel, Coleman and Waisoo at the 
National Center, for Research in Vocational Education (NCRVE) , the 
authors present wh^t they call "principles for agreement" which are 
designed to helpM:hose, involved in collaboration. The principles 
cover four ^eas: coinniunication, accept Aice, comatitment and 
success. They appear to foliov the chain of interaction which occurs 
throughout collaboration beginning with communication and culminating 
with success. Under each principle, the authors raise a nimiber of 
issues and offer thei?: recojomendations on how be^t to proceed \in 
order to achieve successful collaboration. The issues raised are 
significant. They address the important notion of the process of 
collaboration as a. complex phenomenon demanding specific skills on 
the part of the participants. These skills suggested here in the 
form of issues, are similar -to those we will discuss in Chapter IV 
of this paper. The issues associated with each principle are: 

1. Communication 

Issue 1,1 Who enters the^ discussion 

Issue 1/2 Where to begin . , 

. Issue 1*3 Focus of discussion 

Issue 1.4 Language 

2. Acce)ltance^ s 

Issue 1.5 Definition of the problem 
Issue 1.6 Recognition of self-interests 
Issue 1.7 Agreeing to disagree 

Issue 1.8 Placing parameters around expectations 
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M ' ' , , ■ ■ ■ . 

3. Commi tsient s 
^ T Issue 1.9 Seeklng^ ccmmitment 

^ Issue 1,10 Seeking levels of co^unitment 

— Issue 1.11 Identifying qommltnieat 

* Issue 1.12 Maii^taining commitment 

4. Success . ' . 
I Issue 1.13 Allowing adequate planping time 

Issue 1.14 Establishing priorities 
Issued is^ Eetablishing criteria for success 
Issue 1.16 Establishing Accountability (Miguel, Coleman 
and Wasson 1978: ^unnumbered). 

. . The emphasis throughout the principles of agreement and the associated 

"issues is distinctly contents-free. The authors^ have focused entirely 
on the process oS^ collaboration and havfe' contributed significantly 
to a bettejr understanding of some key decisions that must be made 
abeut the prdcess." Their concept of collaborationSa^tends all the " 
way from who is to collaborate through how those involved in , 
collaboration know whether they hav^ succeeded. The issues, then, ' 
take us from beginning collaborative efforts tb the completion of aiiy 

* particular project or program. * 

■ . ■ ■■ . ■ . ■ . ^ • ■ , ■ * ■ ■ . ' 

Conclusion ' • 

There are nimierous other sources we could, cite on the problems, issues, 
procedures and advice associated with collaboration of schools and 



business and industry. However, the information contained in the 

preceeding pages should be sufficient to demonstrate that: 

' 1. Many of those concerned with the topic of collaboration 

highlight the problems and constraints, , and in some cases, 
question whether or not collaboration can be accomplished 
J between education and the business/labor/government sectors. 

*2. Closely* aligned with the discussion of problems is advice 
offered to educators and representatives of business and 
industry to help make collaboration possible. 
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3. Apart from the recent work by NCRVE there is little in the . 
literature that analyzes how to conduct the process of 
collaboration or that attempts to develop fully a framework 
within which those involved in collaboration could begin to 
work together effectively* 



For the purposes of this paper, it is the third item which is of 
primary concern. In an attempt to further our tmderstanding of how 
to overcome the difficulties and achieve the potent;ial benefits of 
collaboration, we believe that the process needs to be examined 

from another perspective. Basing our n^xt chapter in part on the ^ 

-* 

understanding gained from our review of the literature and in part 

• ' . ■* . 

on our own experience in collaboration, we hope to shed some light 

on an underlying mode of operation which we believe permeates 

many collaborative efforts — namely, collective bargaji^ing. 
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Chapter IV 

COLLECTIVE BARGAINING AND THE COL LABORS IDN PROCESS 

* * w 

*' ■ ■ ^ 

Introduction ' _ ■ ' ^ ■ ' 

The elements of the collaboration process can be -viewed as similar 
to the elements of the collective bargaining/negotiations process, 
• Dealing with problems and issues Such as those discussed earlier may 
Tse easifer if one approaches the collaboration table with some of 
the same expectations, knowledge and tools uaed by professional 
negotiators and others involved in collective bargal^ning. 

We are not suggesting that the taatch between collective bargaining 
and collaboration is complete or in any way perfect. Firsts the 
roles in collaboration. are less ftl early defined than the roles in ^ 
collective bargaining. Second, collective bargaining places people 

in adversarial positions; collaboration may do so occasionally biSt 

, • ■ f ■ ' 

only when an issue cannot be resolved. Third, collective bargaining 
is focused on a set of relatively clear-cut issues such as salary, 
fringe benefits, working conditio^, and so on. The issues in 
collai|oration are policy or program issues and not as clear-cut. 
Fourth, collective bargaining primarily addresses the needs of » 
employers and employees • Collaboration, on the other hand, has to 
address the needs of multiple organizations and individuals. 

* . 

Recognixipg these differences, we remain convinced of the value in 
borrowing some of the key concepts and tenas from collective bargaining 
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and applying them to collaboration. It is our hope* that, by drawi; 
a relationship between two previously unrelated processes, both 
individuals and organizations involved in collaboration may find some 
meaning that i§ useful. We do not advocate adapting the entire, 
model; we do hope the reader will recognize some activities already 
underway. and perhaps see some mechanisms that might be hfelpful in. 
the 'future. 
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Levels of Conabor^tion ^ 

Before we discuss collective bargaining, we would like to say a^it 

about levels of coll^iborationi^ In different collaborative efforts, 

one ia likely to find a different configuration of organizations 

represented..^ At thdy same time, one could find different kinds of 

representation . A level of collaboration, then, is determined by 

the organizational conf igur^atiopXand the nature of the representation. 

Considering the possible variations, there are obvious^^ ujany levels^* 

of collaboration. Fbr the purposes of illustration we have 

identified three main levels which represent fairly common 

configurations and kinds of representation. These are: 

Level 1 : One-to-one Collaboration ^ 
Configuration: two organizations * r ' ■ 

Representation: -persons representing each organization 

Level 2 ; Multiple organization collaboration 
Configuration: three or more organizations 
Represmtation: persons representing each\ organization 

Level 3 ; Multiple sector collaboration \ ^ \ 

Configuration: three or more organization^ 
Representation: persons representing societi^al aectors (e.g., 

education and labor) ratheri than organizations 

■ ■ ' ■ ' • ■ 1 ■ •\ 

, \ \ • . 
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Although the levels are not fully developed, l.hey serve to, point ■ 
.out that collaboration changes (and therefore the collaboration process 

t 

may need to change) depending on the configuration and the kind of 
representation. 

In the discussion that follows, we have not attempted to adapt each 
concept in collective bargaining to each level of collaboration. 
Although there ^e differences » the' main purpose here is to present 
the ^collective bargaining inodal, which we believe has merit at all 
levels of collaboration, 

1^ The Conective' Bargaining Model 

In this chapter we will present selecteld terms and definitions, used 
in collective bargaining and relate these to the collaboration process* 
The terms ^ definitions and related discussion appear in four sections: 

1. Collective bargaining . 

■. » 

2. Elements of the Process^ 

3. Roles in the Process"^ 

4. Products/Outcomes of the Process 

• " ■ ' I 

Collective bargaixiing is presented first in that it serves as the 

context for all other terms and defii^tions-^-?every thing presented 

I 

in ^he sections following **collectiv^ bargaining" occurs within the 
collective bargaining process. ' 

Collective Bargaining / 

Definition s a process whereby en^sloyees as a group and their 
employers make offers and c9unter-of fers for the purpose of 

# ' / ■ • ■ ' . ■ 

• /' 

/ ' ■ . 
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reaching a mutually acc^table agreement and the execution ^ 
of k written document incorporating such an agreement • This 
ter^ implies good faith on the part^of both sides. (This 
and all other definitions are taken from Wildman 1970:24-25.) 



Obviously, the collaboration process between educators and bixsiness 
people is not a process invojLving employe^-and employers. If one 
were t0 substitute "^^school representatives*^ and "business, ^abor and 
government representatives" for employees and employers, one can see 
that the process of negotiation (including but not limited to making 
offers and counter-offers) applies. The concept of give-and-take 
in the context of collabioration is an important bnte. Collaborators 

need to be prepared to offer altemativ^ and to compromise. That'. 

> 

can mean literally preparing a series of alternatives prior toa^ 
formal meeting so that Jthe process of collaboration does not depend 
entirely on^ the acceptance or rejection of one idea. The same is 
true about compromise • Knowing in advance when and where you are 
prepared to compromise— analyzing the issues to determine those 
which are negotiable and those which are not — needs to^a done by 
all involved in collaboration is the objective to reach a "mutually 
acceptable agreement;" 

Although the minutes o^ meetings iiay in some instances constitute 
a formal agreement, when major decisions are reached and conmiitments 

are made. It may be advisable for the protection .and future of both 

/ 

groups to forxaalize those decisions and commitments in a separate 
document. More importantly, collaboration as well as collective 
bargaining implies "good faith on the part of both sides." This 
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suggests that a distinction needs to be made between exploratory 
^dispussiqn and a decision to act or take 4 policy position*. That- 
distinction need^ to be made clear to all involved. If 'and when a • .: 
shrft occurs from exploratory discussion to taking action, that shift 
ne^eda to be clearly recognij^ed and the Associated is^^spiensibilif ies ■ ^ 
and coinniitinerits then need to be publicly agreed upoh. , 

^ "'" •.• ' ' ^ ■ ^ ^' V 

The key points, then, for those engaged in collaboration, would appear 

to be: . ' ■ _ ■, 

■■ ■' ' ■ • " ■ • ' > 

• negotiating. Including making offers and- counter-offers ' 

reaching a xnutually^greeab^e agreement . ' . 

executing a written document ♦ 

, distinguishing between exploratory disaussion and collaborative 
^ action - % ' 

cdllabbrating -in good faith - 

With these points in mind, we will now explore* ^ome of the eiements, 
roles and outcomes that are part of collective bargaining. 

Elements of the Process V ^ 

In this section, we\will discuss fpur procedures that are generally 
understood to be nie^hanisms fox achieving resolution and for iwVitig 
ahead in the collective bargaining process . The four procedures or 
elements are mediation, arbitrat ion^, consultation and crisis 
t^rgaining .. , 



' Mediation . The definition of mediation is as fpllow^5: . 
- ^ ♦ 

' Defini'^ion : informal attempt by a third party^o help in 
the si^ttlenient of an employment dispute through advice or 
^ 6ther suggestion but without specific public recommendation ' . 
for settlement. • ^' ' 

■ . 1 ^ c ■ ■ ■ 

In collaboration as well as in collective bargaira.ng, there inay be 
times when a third party is needed to facilitate the resolution of 
differences* The third party may or may tiiot be part of the 
collaborative effort depending on the issue and the cirgumstances. 
Having someone fill this role may be particularly helpfiil^ during 
the initial stages of collaboration when issues api|^being defined 
and objectives need tp be set. One might xise a third party^ to help 
determine the content for the collabqration process , assuming there 
is general agreement about working together. At any point during 
collaboration, however, it could be helpful to have someone who is 
not in the thick of it, sq to speak, both to advise and offer 
suggestioiiS. One pf the keywords here is "informal.." Although the 
person who faVes on the role of mediator may do so very formally 
either as part of the collaborative group or as a conisultant, he 
or she is performij|g teclmical assistance for the group aiui not 
developing binding recotmM^idationsw 

The key idea\^ in mediation for those involved in collaboration seem 
to be: ' ' . • 

^'^f getting informal help, (i.e.^ technical assistance versus 
decision-making) , 

• using a third party 



• getting advice and suggestions . * * ' 

M using mediation to explore alternatives ra&her than to 
^ resolve issues fully which ocQurs via other iMchanisms 



Arbitration , The definition of arbitration in collective bargaining 
is as follows: 

' D€^f Inition : a method of sefctling disputes through recourse 
/ . to an ixapartial third •party, • . .Arbitration my be binding 
if agreed to by the parties or advisory when nhe arbitrator 
is without the authority to issue a final and binding award. 
Arbitration may be used either 1) to settle grievances Under an 
already negotiated agreement or 2) to decide what the terms 
and conditions of a new collective agreement will be.\ ^ 

Like mediation, arbitration is usually done by an "liapa/tial third 
party." Unlike mediation i arbitration haa resolution of conflict 
as its goal. In bqtfh instfances, the [process of collajjoration i&ay be 

, J ■ ■■ / ■ ■ ■ ■ r - ■ ■ 

able fco borrow the method cff iising an outsider either to provide 

*; ' ■ # if 

advice and suggestions or to laake decisions. Considering the 
constraints and the problems identified in the collaboration ^ . 
literature, it would seen reasonable that disagreements would occur 
and that the resolution of tfifese disagreements might ixot always be 
possible wltlwut special kinds of assistance. If those involved in 
collaboration were to establish a mechanism early in their efforts 

whereby a person to serve as a third party could either be on board 

■ ■ • 

or called in, recourse to .a problem-solving' mechanisia would be 
in olace. 



From collective bargaining's idea of arbitration we have: 
• reinforcement of the use of an impatt^ial third party 
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, • establishaenH: of the use of this third party as one of 
the ground rules for collaboration ' 

• the option of |>avixig the arbitrator's decision either 
binding or not binding 
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In both mediation and arbitration, the third party role is crucial. 

, One of the real strengths of multiple sector collaboration is that 

this role is often built in. Business and labor for example > can 

" ■ *" ■ ^ ' * • . 

often "mediate" differences between school and government. Recognition 

that on various issues there will be a "neutral sector" dx sectors 

I - ' ■ 

V ' * • ' ' ' ^ ^ • ■ 

can be turned into a real plus for collaborative efforts. 

Consultation . Consultation in collective bargaining is defined as 

follows: ^ 

■- , « • • 

Definition; an obligation on the pkvt of an employer to 

consult the employee organisation on particular issues 

before^, taking action on them. *^ , ^ ^ 

Consultation might also be seen aa a ground rule for collaboration. 
Similar in some ways to the ground rules by Millsap presented earlier, 
consultation suggests that those who sit at the collaboration table 
need, in many cases, to have the opportunity to gain proper 
authorization from their respective organizations before proceeding. 
In A>llaboration, the- extent of the authority given to those who ^ 
% are participating varies. Thus, the process of collaboration may 

bog down when some /are able to commit their organization to action 
and others are not. Howevar, it/should be recognized that there is 
also value in having a "buffer" between top level officials in the 
planning and discussion of sensitive issues. Those at lower levels 

■ > , ' 39 ■• 



may well be more "free" to examine alternatives and ways to laake them 
work. Althoug^^^^e definition as presented concerns employers 
consulting employee organizations, one can easily transpose the 
.idea such that employers or employees must consult with the 
orgattizations before taking action. Consultation, then, offers the 
following' to our understanding of collaboration. 

• awareness of etaplgyee-employer relatlonshii)s and obligations 

• awa^reness of differing authority among taembers^ 

• ^ the need for a mechanism to promote decision making 

' during, collabqration which take6 into account the varying 
degrees of autlujrity. < 

• ' * ^ '■ 

Crisis Bargaining . Within collective bargaining, crisis bargaining 
Is defined as follows: 

Definition ; when collective bargaining takes place under 
the threat of imminent strike deadlines, i;t is referred to 
as 'crisis bargaining* and is to be distinguished from 
extended negotiations in which both parties have ample time 
to present and discuss their positions. 

. i • , . " ' , j . ■ ^ ' 

Collaborators don^t strike; however, they can threaten to withdraw 

and they do face imminent deadlines. Working together' under the 

threat of such deadlines (for example, when a collaborative proposal 

is due in the niail the next day; when the school superintendent 

needs letters of commitment from all organizations Involved in ^ 

collaboration by the end of the week; and so"" on) , the. process of 

collaboration .i:an be exceedingly difficult, y^ur discussion of the 

roles in the next section may provide some options to facilitate 

crisis bargaining. Even if our' readers conclude that those roles 

do not apply, it remains important to know in advance of a crisis 
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Bituation how the group intends to proceed. V The key points from 
crisis bargaining, then, appear to be: 

• collaboration i» different when the group faces an 

innainent deadline or when someone threatens to withdraw 

^ • special procedures are needed to facilitate "crisis 

collaboration" 
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some Specific roles may need to be identified for this 
situation well, as for others % 
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Roles in the Pr ocess 

O ... 

The roles we Will discuss in fhis section are the negotiating uhit . 
^^•2 bargaining agent 4 management perogatives and the fact-finding 
board . Although *hese toles obviously do not correspond directly % 
to those involved in collaboration nor do they cover all of the 
roles in either collective bargaining or collaboration, they do' 
suggest ways to enhance the process of collaboration. We are not 
suggesting- a direct transfer; we are suggesting that soiae similarities 
exist both in the processes and in the roles. 

* • 

Negotiating Unit . The definitloji of a negotiating unit is as 
follows: " 

Definition : a group of euiployees recognized by the employer 
afi appropriate representatives of an organization for 
purposes of collective negotiation, , 

Like collaboration, collective bargaining is extremely conscious of 

* ■ , ■ ■• , ^ 

• . "* - * ■ ■ 

authority and who represejits whoiji. » In the process of collaboration, 
representatives maj^ change^ When this occurs, it may be important 
for the group as a whole td'^have a process whereby replacements or • 
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new members are recogniaed as "appropriate representatives of an 
organization" or of a' societal sector such as labor. The formality 
; associated with collective bargaining nay be laore than collaboration 
needs. But the absence of any formal structure may if!ncrease the 
difficiilty in collaboration. * 

The main idea coming from the role of negotiating units ip collective 
bargaining is : • ■ ' 

• the need for a process to establish the appropriateness . 

of organizational represent at Ives - ^ 

■ ■ . - • ' . ' ' 

Bargaining A^ent- . Wildmarv's definition of bargaining agent is: 

Definition; organization recognized by ^he employer as 
the exclusive representative of all employees in a negotiating 



unit f^r purposes of collective negotiations. 



■ ■ . . * ■ t 

Similar in many ways to tfie negotiating unit, the use of a bargaining 
agent serves to narrow the focus of the bargaining process through 
legitimizing an organization to represent employees. The focusing 
of authprity ^d the identification of representatives may have 
sobe application in collaborsition as well. It is a theme that 
ap^ars often in #the collective bargaining definitions which suggests 
tWat it is an important aspect of organizing professiotml negotiations 
The same may be true for the negotiations which occur throughout the 
process of collaboration. This term and those discussed earlier 
suggest thai structure is essential if the process is to occur 
effectively. , : 
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the definition of bargaining agent tell ■ i- 

• a procedure is needed officially to recognize individuals 

and organizations involved. in collaboration 

* ■ ■ • , 

• in some' instances, groups may need to consolidate and 
select a representative 

• ' having a workable structure is part of facilitating the 

process of collaboration 

- Management Prerogatives . The term "management -prerogatives" - is 
defined to mean: 

Definition : the right rieserved to management which may bei 
expressly noted as such in the collective agreement. 



Let us substitute "organisations involved in collaboration" for 
"nanagemefht." What this definition is suggesting, then, is that all 
organisations who agree to' collaborate may also wish to reserve 
rights concerning some aspect of the collaborative process or its 
^ntent. Addressing t?his issue openly may, in the long rim, 
improve the process of collaboration. If a school has certain, 
policies which prohibit students, or, for- that laatter, §taff from 
becoming involved in certain activities, this, "right" may be 
important .^information for those involved in the collaborative process 
to know. Rather than have important items which may influence the 
direction of collaboration sinrface at random over tii6e, the concept 
of management prerogatives suggests these items be dealt with in 
gencraly early in the forming of* the group and then again in specific 
terms related to each particular problem or issue. Thus, from 

management prerogatives we are able to extrapolate the' following: 

■ - . • ' - • '■ ^. ■ 

' , • individual as well as otgianizational tights ^should be 

identified 
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• the identification process should not be haphazard but 

rather a deliberate 'activity that is part of the collaboration 
process. 



Fact-Finding Board . A "fact-finding board" is defined as: 

, * * ■ ■ * ' ' . .... 

Definition ; a group of individuals appointed to investigat^e 
^ and report the facts in an employment dispute. Frequently,, 
the group will be charged with making recomnendations for 
settlement. 



Within the group responsible for collaboration] one can easily . 
envision subgroups being formed to investigate and report on 
particular ',issues* Dependiiig on the nature of the problem, the 
subgroup m^ or may npt be members of the collaboration group. 
The description of a fact-finding board suggests that those involved 
4a^ollaboration wish to: 




• identify issues that nee4 special attention and ask 
. individuals to vork on those Issues 

• share the responsibility for investigating and reporting 
on major topics among members and non-members, 

Products/Outconies of the Process 

The terms aiid definitions that are part- of the world of collective 
tHjHrgaining begin to identify what we are calling "products/outcones" 
in addition to defining the elements of the process and the associated 
roJLes. In this section, we have selected four terms for discussion-- 
agreement , ratification , living document and grievance procedure » 
Again, these products/outcomes do not cpver the full range of 
possibilities, ^either in collective bargisining or collaboration 
But they do serve to illus^trate t!i^ IdUds of products/outcomes that 
might be appropriate for those involved in the process o^collaboration. 
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Ajgreement . Wildnran has defined agreement to mean: 

» Definition ; a written agreement between an employer and an 
employee organization, usually, for a definite term, defining 
conditions of employment. . . (including) rights of employees ^ 
and the en^loyee organization and the procedure to be followed 
in settling disputes or handling issues that arise during the 
life of the agreement. 



Altering the definition to reflect the conditions of collaboration,, 
gne might substitute 'representatives of all organizations Involved 
in collaboration' for 'enployer' and 'employee organizations.' This 
suggests that individuals chosen by their organizations to be part 
'of a collaborative process need to have their rights and^he rights 
of their respective organizations clearly spelled. out. In any 

* ■ ■ • * ■ 

collaborative effort, there is the potential for disagreement among 
representative^ about the nature of the collaborative effort. When 
those Involved in collaboration are attemptdng to reach agreement on 
an issue, 'it would be helpful to have procedures available to help 
resolve the problem* The^^concept of needing a procedure the 
^orm of a written agreement defining responsibilities and :^ghts in 
collaboration and having a s^chanisia in place to revise collaborative 
conditions could serv6 -to strengthen collalK^ration itself • 



Translating the concept of agrec^xaent from collective bargaining to 
collaboration suggests: 



• organizational representatives need to establish a 

formal understanding (a written agreement) among themselves 
concerning what can and cannot occur in collaboration. 

• the collaborative group may wish to* decide on the kinds 
of commitment it believes i& necessary for umbers of 
that group (e^g. j^ number of days delegated to working on 
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the co^^borative process, extent oJ financial commitment 
to support thfe collaborative efforts, and so on). 

- • • V/ ^ c 

Ratification. The definition of the tens ratification is as follows: 

Definition ; the formal approval. of a newly i^egotiated agreement 
by vote of the organization members affected or the sch9ol board. 

Just as agreement is defined to mean something determined by the 
'collaborators that is formal and in writing, ratification is also 
a formal and public process. In terms of collaboration, agreement 
is the outcome of the negotiations auK^ng organizational representatives 
during collaboration; ratification is the outcome associated with 
taking any major decision reached by the collabormtive group back 
to each organization* Implied in ratification is the formal /approval . 
of the sponsoring organizations. The. group may vote to formalize 
an agreement on that which they have negotiated (e.g*, pr^ram 
objectives; future organizational roles in the collaborative 
process; and so on). This agreement would thgn be subm^Ltted to e^ch 

\ 

organization involved in collaboration, where appropriate, for V 
ratification^ Overall, ratification in collaboration can mean: 

• obtaining formal agreei^nt by the collaboration group 
on all major issues . 

^ submitting that agreement for ratif icatl,on to^ey persons \ 
f in the sponsoring organisations 

• insuring that there is public coimaitment (i,e. , agreement 
and ratification) on the part of the individuals and the 
organizations before major actions are taken, 

•i 

Living Document > A living dociment in collec^|||/e bargaining ircans: 

Definition : the belief that the terms pf an agreement should 
be subject to review and renegotiation by the parties If 
conditions change or unforeseen events come about, despite the 
absence of a reopening claixse. « ^ / 
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The idea of a living document constitutes a foiyal recognition of 
the uncertainties which can significantly alter^^ any plan or 
agreement. It says., in effect, be prepared to/ expect the unexpected. 



It puts '^In place an acknowledgment that the a^reec^nt reached last 

iMnth which is supposed to hold for one year may need to be reviewed 

and revised using some of the processes described earlier based on 

events not currently known, In^ collaboration, where conditions are 

constantly shifting^ it may be critical to have a means available 

such that^^^^feife changes and unforeseen events c^ be dealt yith openly 

and effectively. By adopting the idea of a living doctiment and 

developing some steps which woul^ proVide for -the renegotiation of 

an agreement, both individuals /isnd organizations involved in 

^"bojlaboration migS^ find it 6asier to manage change. Having procedures 

in place first to obtain formal agreen^nt and second to promote 

ratification, one could activate those procedures at any point within 

the concept of a living docu^nejit. The ^hree together (i.p. , agreement, 

ratification and living document) constitute a set of products/outcoir^s 

that both formalljr acknowledge "what* is to be done and provide 

mechanisms for revision when necessary. A living document, then, 

in collaborat^h B^ans that; 

• there is fonual ^recognition of the possible need to revise 
agre«iments 



change is^art of the proctess rather than a totally 
disruptive influence 

procedures to support agreement, ratification and a living 
document could reduce the uncertainties about what is to^ 
be done through collaboration as well as the .uncertainty 
produced by unforeseen event*. 
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Grievance Procedure s Wit<im^n's definition of a grievance procedure 
' * dLs as follows: 

Definition ; a forwal plan set forth in a collective agreement 
which provides for the adjustment of grievances through 
discussions at progressively higher levels of authority and 
management *ind the employee orggnization. 

Again, in collective bargaining Ve have a formal plan to resolve 
grievances. In collaboration, we typically do not. In spite of 
the many problems and constraints discussed earlier, some of which . 

■ _ ■ . ■ ■ ' "5 . ■ . - 

., ' could certainly promote "grievances" by members of the collaboration 

group, we have not yet acknowledged the need to address these 
situations openly and to provide recdurse for collaborators whd 
consider themselves^ aggriev^ We do not believe the. structure of 
collaboration will or should support a formal appeal type of system, - 
gv. We do believe that there needs to be an understanding and acceptance 

of a procedure which allows participants who feel "damaged" to get 
a hearing. The above defiaition Suggests that grievance procedures 
need to be handled in two different ar^«s — in the collaborative 
g^oupand ia the sponsoring organizations. Members of a cq/llaborative / 
team are responsible first to their organizations and second to the * ' 
collaborative effort; these responsibilities may, at times, conflict 

• and promote grievances that can effectively halt the collaboration 

* ■. ■ ■ " ■ ■ .' ^ ■ ' . '■ . . ■ • ■ ■ 

process. If we are to make progress both in our understanding of ^ ^ 

and our execution of collaboration^ we must deal more openly^Kith . . . 

the problems and difficulties people bring to and experience at the 

- collaboration table. By developing a formal plan to handle such 

problems,- those involved in collaboration might find that grievances 

■ N^, .', ■ ■ 
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addressed openly are much less of an impediment to the process ' 
than srievances discussed only in private or 'not at all. The entire 
grievance procedure suggejsts to those involved in collaboration that 

• a plan on procedure is needed to handle grievancTes 

that plan should identify who should be approached in 
grievance situations.. 

^ ■ ' ■ ' ■ . . 

• both the collaborative group and the sponsoring organization 
may need to be included in the plan. 

Smanary ^ We have tried to deiaonstrate that, ^ to date, the problems 

/ 

associated with collaboration outnumber the solutions. If one 

-> ■ 

accepts that as , being true, then one can begin ti? look for- ways to 
improve collaboration. To guide our search, we chose to vi^ 
collaboration primarily as a procesa an^ to focus our attjention 
in that area rather tijan in the content area, Thiis, ib looking for 
ways to strengthen and improve the collaborative process^ we- turned 
to the- literature on coile^pj^e bargaining. Here we found some 



parallels in the procedures, roles anc^ outcomes- that are set up 

■■ ■■■ ■ ,i , . , 

to facilitate the resolution of issued. And, in our examination of 
collective bargaiijing through the 'eyes ^ of collaboratioa^ we found 
mechanisms in use in collective bargaining that rmy well serve to 
improve the process of collaboration. \ 

\ 

For some reflections on collaboration aad collective bargaining, 
see our brief and final chapter. 
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- Chapter V 

REa'ECTIONS OE^ COLLABORATION THE COLLECTIVE BARGAINING ANALOGV 

. In this final qlvapter, we .would lik^ to reflect : brief ly on the collective 
bargaining analogy, present some, assumptions we believe came out of * 
our discussion of collaboration, and talk a bit ab9ut the futu»e of 
collaboration. 

■ % 

Jhe toDective Bargaining APia.logy 

Some cautions were stated xn Our introducbiops t?o collective 

bargaining as a source of processes,- elements and roles in collaboration. 

They deserve repeating here: V - 

■ • ' . ■ ■ m 

1. The roles of collaboration are less clearly defined than V 
the rolifs in collective bargaining • ' ^ * 

2. GoHective bargaining places people in adversarial positions; 
collaboration may do so occasionally, but only when an . 
ijssue cannot be resolved* 

3. Collective bargaining is focused on ^ set of tela'tively 
clear-cut issues such as salary, fringe benefits, wbrking 
conditions, etc. ; collaboration deals with 'broader Issues. 

' * ' * . ■ ' . ' " . ' 

4. Collective bargaining primarily addresses thi needs pf 
employers and employees. Collaboration has to' address ^ 
j;he needs of multiple orgaaizations and individuals • 

Overall, we need to^cknowledge that collective bargaining as a 

" ' > 

tqpdel or even as a source of procedures, to promote effective 
collaboration won*t work for everyone. The notion of some structure 
for negotiation, however, should have relevance for those' who are. 
attempting to make collaboration work. Collective bargaining, as 
presented, .did not cover, all situations. Indeed, jto attempt was . 



made to insure that every situation in collaboration was kno^m ,<if 
that is possible). Rather, the selected terms and definitions 
should ^vlew^" as covering some of thfe' major processes that we ' 

think occur, in "both collective bargain^ag and collaboration. ' , : 

« ^ , , ■ ■ ■• ^" . ' • ■ 

Although they may be less viable or even at|sent in some collaborative 
efforts, _ there is room for- them, ^ • 

■■ ■ S. ■ t . ■ \ , . 

■ -.. . ■ ^ • ■ > • . • • . ■ • , 

Collaboration ^eeds .some structure, whether formal or ipformal. - 
Without structure. or 'rules* by which collaborators can proceed, 
the h4ghly personal aspects of collaboration -can dominate the issues 
and accentuate or cause conflict. Rules depersonalized and often 



'•defuse" interaction and events. Collaboration, unlike collective 

V 



bargaining t has no formal or widespread riiles. Having highly 
formalized, rules that apply to all collaborative efforts, could 
easily strangle collaboration. But it is important that ' collaborators 
•xecognize that the absence of structure of some sort — the absence of 
mecbanisiBS like agreement, ratif icatiqri^.: grievance procedure, and 
so on — can push collaboration over th^edge into chaos. 

Some Assumptions About Collaboration ' 

After reflecting on our review of the literature, our own experience 
in collaboration, and our explication of the process via^-a-vls 
collective bargainingt we formed sbiae assuaiptions about collaboration. 
Again we have made no att^pt be complete in our list but rather 
l^ave identified assumptions that appear to deserve highlighting 
based on our analysis* * 

' ^ ' ■ . ' 
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1. Collaboration takes place oo at least two levels: 
institutional (or organizational) and individual. Individuals 
from siifferent institutions can develop collaborative 

'relationships with "or without institutional comnitiBent, 
but without institutional conanltinent, collaboration is 
liaited in its impact pn hoth practice iand policy. 
'■ ■ ' '■ ■ ' -•• ' . ■ ■ •■ 

2. There are differences in institutional/organizational missions 
and perspectives; these differences can inhibit or even 
prevent collaiaoration from' occuring. They can also promote 
and enh a n ce it when ways- can be found to proceed without 
threatening the "bread and butter" mission of 'the various 
institutions. . - 

.3. Collaboration is too often inhibited by failure to be . \ 
specific cbncerning the cbiiBiK)nalities and differences aaiong 
institutions/organization and/or individuals on a given , 
issue. Clarification of both valxies and specific details - 
go a long ways toward promoting common action. 

4. The individual representing the institution/organization • 
must be able to negotiate from a confident position. This 
does not ass^ne that he or she will always be a chief • 
executive officer— it does assime understanding of wha"the 

. institution's values and interests are, and an atiility to' 
relate them to the broad qollaborative problem 4rea. 

5. Collaborating insticlitions/organizations must be willing 
to take risks^to venture beyond tl«i status quo in hopes 
of finding resolutions/ to pro^l^ms. 

6. Collaboration requires institutions to negotiate and actually 
modify their individual practices and standards^ Parties 
to a collaborativei effort may have to give something up or 
modify a position in order to reach a shared point of view 
for planning. The key is to understand what can be modified 
vitlK7Ut' damaging the basic mission of the institution and 
what cannot. , . 

7. Analyzing how individuals deal with sensitive issues is an 
indicator of how effective collaboration is working. The 
extent to which it is possible and "safe^^ to enter discussion 
and debate basic institutional values and conflicts ^s a 
good operational barometer of the extent to which a. group 
trt^ts one another and has learned to function without 
damaging anyone^$ institutional base. ^ 



These assumptions are, in many ways,, the reasons why the process of 
ft . . ■ • ' ■ 

collaboration is so important. And they ref lect/bur concerns with 



identifying viable dels (such as collective bargaining) that can 
>e -adapted by cpllaborators to better insure successful on-going 
collaboration. 

■ , *. , , , _ ■ V , 

- ■ ^ ■ ■ ' n 

* ' 

The Future of Collabor ation . - ' " 

If we assume that the answer to NIE's question a^ut whether 

collaboration is possible is "yes," the next question might be 

whether or not collaboration will last? After reviewing the 

J>robleias and advice and focusing on the Importance of delineating 

a prpcess for collaboration, we could rieach an in^termittant 

conclusion that "maybe collaboration will last." What changes 

the "maybe" to "yes" is the demands associated^ wifh the difficult 

and different nature of the school-to-work transition for young 

people* . Taking care of this transition is.no longer a one-- institution 

job — the problems are too great and require the attention of too 

many. To cite just-some of the evidence recounted by Wirtz in 

The^ Boundless Resource: 

m* Whatever may be its various interpretations, the 20 percent 
youth' unemployment rate — 40 percent for those doubly 
disadvantaged by age and descent— demands attention to this 
youth problem, 

• The education and^^work elementjs in the youth sittis-tibn 
cannot responsibly be considered separately; OH^st of these 
young peole at and approaching this critical transition 
point are both in- school and in the work force, 

• More and more of them are getting XDore and more education 
and mixing it with- more and more work experience. 

• There is work to be done by youth; it is emerging increasingly 
as work with particular characteristics — distinguishing It 

in material respects from the wqrk that laost adults do* ^ 
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• The rising "educational attainment level of the work force" 
^ has a significant impact on what an education-work policy 

should be* 

m There is evidence of an increasing mismatch between the 
.* "development of particular competeticies and the need for 

them, but the evidence regarding this is inadequate and the ^ 
analysis incomplete, 

• The answer is^ riot just more school and more jobs for everybody 
under twenty, * if what this means is simply staying longer 

in the-sac^ old classrooms and then looking-for some work 
. t;o relieve the extended monotony of it. (Wirtz 1975:30) 

The isSues raised by Wirtz are still witlS^us. We have not seen much 
evidence that they will one^y disappear. So, fojr those involved 
in education and work, it is indeed likely that collaboration will 

last. And co.llaboration in education and work may be the harbinger 

• - 

of more and different kinds of collaboration in the future. 



What we believe to be critical to the success and the> survival of 
collaboration is the process. If we are not \£illing to analy2:e and 
improve it — even to understand it^ — then there is, in our opinion, 
little hope for collaborative efforts. iPutting people from 
different organization^ or representing. different societal sectors 
around the table doe$s not guarantee collaboration. Without^ an 
appropriate process, it may guarantee failure. 

As Wirtz tells us, collaboration does not mean staging one mutually- 
agreed upon program. There needs to be a broad lasu** around which 
there is general agreement. To address such an issue — and all of 
its side issues and ramifications — you must have an on-goi\ag process 
in place; you must know how to negotiate. ^ 
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Does collaboration have a futuy^? Yes. Will it be easy?* No. - 

ArcKthe probj^ems solvable? Yes^ with the help of an appropriate 

' " • ' ■" ■ . . * 

process to support the weight of the issues that collaborators 

must face, ^ ^* ^ 
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■ ADDENDUM ■ . ■ ■ , . 

This paper is, iti our opinion, a beginning. It represents one way 
of looking at the complexity of collaboratibn. It is not n^ant to 
be a definitive statement on the process of collaboration. It is 
designed to stimulate reaction, comment and further work in an area 
we consider both important and complex. The analogy we drew is an 
attempt to poi?it out the couqjliexity of bringing together persons 
with specific organizational and institutional identities at the 
collaboration table. In our opinion, we need susre work — more research 
more evaluation^ mores design, more idea papers such as this one— • 
to support and i|aprove the collaborative process. If we have 
caused you to shake your head — either verti<:ally or horizontally— 
in reaction to dur ideas, we would welcome youf" response. And, riost 
importatitly, your thoi^hts on the topic. 

/Susan Wong Rath 
Rex Hagans 
Sumc^r 1978 
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